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AfPENDlX TO THE FOURTEENTH RE- 
PORT DP THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, IN IRELAND. 

Letter from Richard Lovell Edge- 
ivorth, Esq., to his Grace the Lord 

Primate. 

MY LORD, 

TN obedience to the resolutions of 
'*■ the Board, 1 offer to your Grace 
the result of my reflections on the 
Education of the poor of Ireland. 

I am thoruughiy sensible of the 
importance, and as fnlly sensible of 
the difficulty of the undertaking. 

The public expectation has been 
much excited by the appointment of 
this Board, by the respectability of 
ks members, and by the prudent si- 
lence which it has hitherto preser- 
ved. Enthusiasts imagine, that some 
extraordinary scheme may be de- 
vised, which shall at once change 
the views and the habits of the popu- 
lation of Ireland; while others, a- 
ware of the difficulties which occuron 
every side, despair of our being able 
to effect any material improvement 
in the present modes of education, 
and smile at those who turn their at- 
tention to such a hopeless inquiry. 
It should, however, be (-ecollected, 
that within half a century, a prodi- 
gious improvement in the manners 
«nd habits of this country has taken 
place; and it seems evident, that 
this improvement has arisen from 
the better education of every class of 
its people; there are more »cbools, 
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there are better books : and the pri- 
vate advantage of some degree of 
literature is more generally under- 
stood than formerly. For one per- 
son that could read or write twenty 
years ago, there are now twenty; 
and the same advancement in every 
species of knowledge miy be per-« 
ceived in every city, and every vil- 
lage in Ireland. 

If this has been the case, under 
the_ present modes of instractioo, 
which are obviously defective, iai 
there not just reason to suppose, that 
a more rapid and extended benefit 
may be obtained by a better sys- 
tem f 

There are, however, I am well a- 
ware.persons who altogether deny that 
any improvement in the people has 
resulted from their having had more 
education There are persons who 
oppose the instructing the poor, even 
in the elements of literature, be- 
cause, say they, if th» poor are 
taught to read, they rtiay read 
what is hurtful ; on the^ sanoe prin- 
ciple, we might aswell object to the 
appetite for food, becaiwe poison 
may be swallowed instead of whole- 
some nutriment. That pernicious 
books are now read in the present 
day-schools of this country, is cer- 
tain; but this arises from the negli- 
gence of those who superintend these 
schools, and who io not put proper 
books into the hands of the children. 
Does any rational being imagine, 
that there is an innate of Unconquer- 
able propensity in the human mind 
for readjiig only the ' Spanish 
Rogue," or, "The Adventurw «f 
A a 
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Captain Frene ?" Put good books (t 
do not mean merely religious books) 
th«t shall entertain and instruct 
tbem, into the hands of the children 
of the poor, and they will soon tn; m 
a taste that must disdain such disgust- 
ing trash. To prevent the circula- 
tion of what is hurtful, the utmost 
care should be taken in selecting 
buoks for gcbopls, and none should 
be introduced wiibout the sanction 
of those by whom the masters are 
chosen ; but in the mean time it must 
always be a liufficient answer to 
those who object to teach the rudi- 
ments of knowledge to the poor, 
that of three thousand boys who 
bave been educated at the Sunday 
Schools ill Gloucester, but one has 
been convicted of a crime : that of 
four thousand educated at Lancaster's 
schools, not one has ever been 
brought into a col^rt of justice; and 
that the humane and observing Aker- 
man, who was sometime ago keeper 
of Newgate, asserted, that not one 
person in a hundred, of the prisoners, 
who had learned to read and write, 
had been executed during the tiine 
that he had been governor of that 

To attempt to controvert such 
facts by declaration, by assertion, or 
by the mere opinion of iitdividuaU, 
is merely beating the wind. It is 
true, and it is fresh in our memories, 
that in the progress of the last re- 
bellion ill this country, those who 
could read and write were at first 
employed to inflame and direct the 
rest : but there is good reason to 
suppose,' that this hap|jeited from 
there bting but few that could by 
writing carry on the schetue.i of the 
disatiected } and that the pr^-emi- 
BencB and temporary consequence 
which these fellows acquired, from 
their being able to read and write, 
was the cause of their being more 
easily induced to disaifeciiun : but 
thi» would nut have happened, could 



numbers have: been found who had 
the same means of becoming useful 
to their leaders; and we may fur- 
ther observe, that these scholars 
were then taught a useful lesson, 
which cannot be easily forgotten ; 
they found, that when brought into 
action, more ignorant and more des- 
perate men took the lead, and the 
scholars felt that they were neglected 
and de'spised. 

It has been saidj that a gentle- 
man, to whom the world is much in- 
debted for a large share in the late 
much improved methods of teaching, 
I mean Dr. Bell, has given it as his 
opinion, that arithmetic is not a 
necessary part of early education. 
I am obliged to declare an opinion 
that is precisely contrary to this, 
if it were necessary to dispense either 
with reading or writing, or with 
arithmetic, I should rather dispense 
with the two former than with the 
latter: I think it was 8wift, who, 
when he was asked what the Irish 
naiiun needed most for its improve- 
ment, replied, " to learn that tw» 
and two ate four." 

I consider ariihraetic as the m(»t 
instructive science that can be taught 
to children. It is the first occupa- 
tion of the youthful mind, that dis> 
ciplines it to think with accuracy; 
and whoever has learned the com- 
mon relations of numbers, whether 
be has learned by the eye or by the 
ear, has made an advance in accu- 
rate reasoning, that cannot be so 
easily, or so certainly, attained by 
any other process that has been dis- 
cuvered. The names of numbers, 
and'the figures which denote them, 
are symbols by which a perfect sys- 
tem of induction is carried on by the 
understanding; and whoever has 
ouce acquired a clear notion of this 
mode of reasoning, may advance 
gradually to the most difficult prob- 
lems in every human science. 

Arithmetic is not only th« most 
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certainly aseful, but the most se- 
curely safe acquirement for the lower 
ranks' of the people ; from books, if 
ill chosen, they may learn error; 
from the relations of numbers no- 
thing can be extracted but truth. 

I do not know on what grounds 
arithmetic can be objected to, excfept 
on the truly Popish principle, dis- 
avowed, indeed, by all liberal Ca- 
tholics, that the peop]e.>sfaould not 
be taught to think. 

This principle is as dangerous ag 
it is illiberal ; for it is in these days 
absolutely impossible to prevent the 
people from thinking. 

The progress of knowledge has 
spread now so far, that it cannot 
be stopped, without destruction to 
those who attempt to arrest its course. 
The people will read, and will think ; 
the only question that remains for 
their governors is, how to lead them 
to read such books as shall accustom 
them to think justly, and.tbus make 
them peaceable subjects, and good 
members of society. 

We must next examine, whether 
the dift'erence of religious creeds, 
and the animosities of party preju- 
dice, can be so far reconciled, as to 
permit the adoption of any general 
system for the instruction of ibe 
people. It is not intended that Pro- 
testant roaster* shall interfere with 
the religious instruction of Catholic 
cbildren ; and it is still more vain 
to suppose, that among a number of 
Catholic masters, none could be 
found who would endeavour to teach 
what they believed to be saliitary 
irotb, to the children of Protestants 
Gomipitt^d to their care. 

Tber« is but one method that ap- 
pears to me practicable in this state 
<rf things ;-^To let Protestants ap- 
point masters for Protestant children, 
•Qd Catbolics cboose masters for 
t^ir own schools. The obvious ob- 
iectiva iUa.t arises against this schem« 



is, that it draws a line of demarka- 
tion between the two sects, even 
during childhood ; that it separates 
Oathoiics and Protestants ; and that 
it avows a deep suspicion and jea- 
lousy, which ought not to exist bp- 
tween members of the same society. 
But this theoretical objection must 
give way, when ~we consider, that 
this separation can last but a few 
hours daily % that these very children 
will converse and play together pro- 
miscuously ; and that tb<s temporary 
separation ipust pievyit comparisons 
and jealousies, that naturally arise 
where ' contending sentiments and 
contending interests may be exposed 
to collision. In another point -of 
view, this temporary situation, far 
from tending to estrange the sects, 
will, by showing distinctly that there 
can be no scheme to undermine the 
speculative opinions, create confi- 
dence among the parents and clergjr 
of the Catholics. The clergy, and 
in particular the superior clergy, will 
find themselves treated with the con- 
sideration which is due to ministers 
of the Gospel, whatever may be 
their particular creeds, where their 
lives are not in contradiction to their 
professions; uor is this mere osten- 
sible liberality a wor^ that has beea 
of late degraded, but is fair dealing ; 
an expression somewhat more home- 
iy, but not less significant. 

There are many places in Ireland 
where Protestants and Catholics are 
taught to read and write, and to My 
their respective catechisms, by Ca- 
tholic masters. There are, on the 
contrary, other places where every 
attempt of the moft enlightened peo- 
ple has failed to collect the children 
of Catholics under a Protestant mat- 
ter ; but in most places it has been 
observed, that where no particular 
circumstance has arisen to awaken 
religious animosity, or well-founded 
suspicion, the best teacher, whether 
CatMic or frotestaQt, jooit attravts 
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all the scholars, and the inferior 
roaster is obliged to give way ; and 
it is obvious, that in all cases where 
the two sects agree, there need be 
no separation. 

There are persons who think that 
the allowing Catholic Bishops or Ca- 
tholic Clergy to have any share 
in the saperintendence of schools 
is unsafe, and that it is a degra- 
datiiin of the dignity of Protestant 
clergy to act along with them. 
How this opinion can be made, con- 
sistent with the clericSl character, 
or with that Christian charity for 
■which all the ministers of the Gospel 
ought to be distinguished, I cannot 
imagine. Of this I am certain, bow- 
ever, that such an opinion can never, 
in a political point of view, be safe 
or prudent. It can never be good 
policy to degrade the ministers of 
the Catholic religion in the eyes of 
the people whose consciences they 
are to direct, and whose morals they 
are to form. 

Having now fairly Mated the prin- 
ciples on which I would found an 
attempt toimprove the national edu- 
cation of this country, before 1 fur- 
ther explain my plea, before I sug- 
gest any thing new, I think it neces- 
sary to say, that I would not undo any 
thing that has been already done ; 
that I would not, for the chance of 
making it better, destroy any good 
that actually exists. As the enlight- 
ened and eloquent Burke observed, 
those are rash and ignorant reform- 
ers, who begin, by the destruction of 
existing establishments, especially 
of those intended for the education 
of youth. In such establishments, 
which time and custom have conso- 
lidated, even though they may not 
be the most perfect of the kind, 
yet there is always to be found a 
power, wlial the workmen call a 
purchase, of which the skilful legis- 
lator can < avail himself, and which 
he can appl^ to useful purposes. 



Far from wishing to destroy what 
has been already done, far from 
wishing to abolish the parish schools, 
1 am thoroughly convinced of their 
tjtility ; and I nope that the Bishops 
of the Established Church will exert 
their just authority, with respect to 
the Parish Schools; and that the 
stipend payable by the incumbent 
of the pari«h, should be raised to at 
least six pence in the pound upon the 
clear income of bis living ; that a 
general fund should be made of those 
contributions, so ibat it may be af- 
terwards appropriated to the wants 
of the Parish Schools. Each parish 
should be obliged to keep in repair 
such school-houses as have been al- 
ready built, and should be obliged 
to build, where schools are, by the 
present laws, appointed to be kept. 
The regulation of these schools, I 
think, should be left entirely in the 
hands of the clergy, by whom they 
are supported ; upon their prudence 
and good sense, the people most de- 
pend for their being administered 
with liberality. 

Besides these Parish Schools, I 
propose that a number of new schools 
would be established. These I would 
divide into two classes, Preparatory 
and Provincial. From the Prepa- 
ratory Schools, which should be day- 
schools, I would have a certain num- 
ber of boys selected from time to 
time, and drafted into the Provincial 
Schools, vvhere they should be clo- 
thed, lodged, boarded, and instruct- 
ed, for two, or perhaps three years, 
at the public expense. 

Thus a considerable number of 
boys, of the best conduct, and best 
abilities, would be taken from the 
ranks of the profligate and ignorant, 
and would be indissolubly attached 
to the laws and government of the 
countr}'. I would begin upon a 
umall scale, and would feel my way 
through the obscurity and difficulties 
in which the subject seems to be in- 
volved. In the first place, I pro- 
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pose, that proper slated bouses should 
be built for these schools, under an 
intelligent inspector, who should take 
substantial security for the exerutioo 
of the work, and for its being kept 
in perfect repair for twenty years. 

Ot the preparatory schools, I pro- 
pose that about thirteen hundred 
should be established, that is to say, 
about forty for each county in Ire- 
laud ; and sixteen provincial schools, 
four for each provinrce. These schools 
should be erected, not at precise dis- 
tances from each other, but in such 
places as ishould suit the population 
of different districts. 

The masters of these two classes 
should be Protestant or Catholic, ac- 
cording t«» the prevailing religion of 
the place where they are built. The 
greatest care should be taken in the 
ci.jice of these masters, and they 
should be removed immediately upon 
a report of ill-conduct inade by the 
inspectors, or upon such information 
as the commissioners could rely on. 

With respect to the emoluments 
of the masters, the masters of the 
subordinate schools should be paid 
partly by a fixed salary of jS.20 a- 
year, beside a house and garden, 
and partly by the parents and friends 
of the children who are committed 
to their care ; so that on the whole 
the masters of these schools might 
earn from forty to sixty pounds a- 
year. It is to be supposed, that the 
payment by the scholars to each 
schoolmaster will amount at least to 
£.20 a-year more : different prices 
will be proper for different places : in 
some places the poor are scarcely 
able to afford any payment ; but it 
is obvious the best charity the higher 
ranks can bestow is, in such cases 
paying the small stipend required for 
the schooling of children ; nor is 
there any danger that, this charity 
•bould become onerous, as the poor 
•re averse from receiving gratuitous 
iastructiea. 



The salaries of the masters in the 
higher or provincial schools should 
be at least one hundred pounds »■ 
year, with a prospect of a pension of 
twenty or thirty pounds a-year, ac- 
cording to their respective merits, if 
they choose to retire after twenty- 
years service. The masters for both 
classes of these schools should be ap« 
pointed by commissioners, to whom 
the controul of these schools should 
be ultimately confided. 

Whether these commissioners 
should receive any emolument for 
their trouble is a question that I am 
Dot competent to decide; but it ap« 
pears to be reasonable, that either 
all or none should be paid. Tha 
danger of creating commissioners 
with salaries is, the opportunity for 
parliamentary jobbing. The danger 
of gratuitous superintendence is ne« 
gleet. These commissioners should 
be chiefly laymen ; half their num- 
ber should consist of Protestant, and 
halfof Catholic gentlemen : the Pro- 
testant part of the Board should 
choose the Protestant masters, the 
Catholic part of the Board should 
choose the Catholic masters; but 
fieither Protestant nor Catholic ma> 
ters should be chosen without a certi- 
ficate of good behaviour, from the 
Protestant or Catholic Bishop, or from 
the resident Protestant or Catholic 
clergyman ; under these commis- 
sioners, inspectors of all these schools 
should be appointed, two for each 
province ; these inspectors should 
be handsomely paid for each visita- 
tion, upon which they should be 
sent : they should keep rejiul'ar books, 
and should report regularly to the 
Board : their visits to the prepara- 
tory schools should not be at stated, 
but at unforeseen times; and that 
their general business should be to 
examine and decide upon the merits 
of the boys who are to be drafted 
from the preparatory into the pro- 
vincial schools. 
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To sccmnplish the parposes of the 
fettablisbffleiMs, the boys in the high- 
er Bcboois should be tanght boolc- 
keepiag, surveying, agricultural e- 
conomy, practical mechanics, ana 
inch parts of practical chemistry as 
are useful in the trades and orcupa* 
(ions for which they are designed. 

It may be supposed, that in each 
of the thirteen hundred preparatory 
schools irom forty to eighty boys 
may be taught reading, writing, and 
srithmetic : the masters of these 
ichools should be obliged to keep a 
weekly register of the morals and 
•cquirements of every boy in the up- 
per class of each school ; this regis- 
ter should be kept by simple nDarks, 
oader the heads of truth, honesty, o- 
foedience, and scholarship. The in- 
spectors should Terify the contents 
of these registers, from time to tin)e> 
by inquiry, aud by examination of 
the b<^s in the difierent branches of 
their instroction. 

Once in every two years the roas- 
ter of each school should select two 
boys, in conformity with the evidence 
of his registry, to be sent to the 
nearest provincial school as a candi- 
date for admission : and the boy 
should be previously furnished viith 
a certificate of goorl behaviour from 
the Protestant or Catholic clergy. 
man of the parish where the prepa- 
ratory school is situate ; and once in 
every two years, at each provincial 
school, a public exanjination should 
be held of the candidates foradmis- 
■sion, before two of the inspectors al- 
ready mentioned :'thus forty boys 
vrould be drafted into each of the 
provincial schools, while at the same 
time forty would go out to dilferent 
useful and profitable occupations. 
If the boys Were well taught, they 
would be eagerly sought for by per- 
sons who were engaged in the em- 
ployments for which the pupil is 
prepared. The to*al expense of ibis 
establisbinent, including the money 



spent in building, wonld amount to 
<€. 80,000 per annum. 

From the structure of this plan, it 
is obviioos that half the number of the 
provitieial schools might be establish- 
ed, or any smaller number, as an ex- 
pei'inaent : this would diminish the 
expense £A0,0OQ, a sum which 
might be raised by county present- 
ments. 

A distinguished member of our 
Board has observed, that many of 
the evils which we snpp*se to arise 
from want of education, or from dif- 
ference of religion, in Ireland, arise 
from diftereni e of language, from 
the lower classes continuing to speak 
Irish, instead of learning English. 
This may be the case in some parts 
of the country, but certainly not in 
the county where I reside ; where- 
ever it is the case, proper methods 
should be taken for remedying it : 
the muitiplyiiig the number of En- 
glish schooU seems to be one of the 
means most likely to succeed. It 
should be considered, for the honotir 
of the docility of the Irish, that they 
have, within these few years, made 
a greater progress in learning En- 
glish, than the Welsh have made 
since the time of Edward the First, in 
acquiring that language. 

It would be superflaous to enter 
into minute details upon the plan 
which I have laid before your Grace, 
as it is olfered for the consideration 
of superior wisdom ; but I may be 
allowed to add a few explanatory 
hints on the mode by which the sim- 
ple and easy course of instruction I 
have recommended, may be carried 
into execution. In the preparatory 
schools for teaching reading. Writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, advantage should 
be taken of all the improvements 
which Dr. Bell, Mr. Lancaster, and 
others, have suggested ; and their 
plans may be still further improved : 
there are means of teaching children 
to read with more ease, more cer^ 
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tainty, in much less time, and at less 
expence than any that are in use at 
the present at public schools ; but 
no particular mode of teaching should 
be exclusively enjoined ; the best 
will soon make its way by its own 
superiority. 

After the second year of the es- 
tablishmentof the preparatory schools, 
the boys should be divided into two 
classes, ao upper and a lower ; the 
second class should be taught by 
monitors, chosen from the first class ; 
bat I totally disapprove of the indis- 
criminate appointment of monitors ; 
great care must be taken in their se- 
lection ; only the best informed, and 
the best tempered boys should be 
employed ; good temper should be 
preferred to abilities, because, in 
teaching, good temper is of more 
consequence than the most shining 
abilities. 

After the second class has been 
unremittingly employed for about 
two or three hours, it should be en- 
tirely dismissed, and the upper class 
(hould remain, and should be taught 
what might be suited to their age 
and to their previous acquirements. 

Wherever girls are taught, they 
should be dismissed with the younger 
class. 

It will be immediately objected, 
that the time I have mentioned can- 
not be sufficient for any profitable 
instruction, and that one of the great 
advantages of a day-school arises 
from its keeping children employed, 
and consequently out of mischief, 
for the greatest part of every day, 
except the holidays, during the 
year. 

To the former of these objections, 
I answer, that long and attentive 
(Kperience has convinced me, that 
auch less than one hour's lively at- 
eotipn in the pupil will improve his 
inderstauding, under proper teach- 
tBi, more than ten hours listless irn- 
fatience under th« tuition of a com- 



mon pedagogue, in acominoii school. 
As to the second objection, it it foert 
answered by observiDg, that one of 
the inconveniencies of which the 
poor complain, in respect to the edu- 
cation of their families, is, that they 
lose the assistance of tbeir children, 
which, though of no very great a> 
mount, is yet an object to tbem in 
their day's labour ; the advantage of 
schools, as repositories, or rather 
prisons, for active (Children, who are 
troublesome at home, must surely 
relate to children of very tender 
years, who ought not to be admitted 
into the public schools. 

The examples that young children 
see at home are undoubtedly per- 
nicious : but till a better educated 
generation has grown up, there ig 
no remedy, except what may be ex- 
pected from the interference of the 
gentry, particularly the ladies, of 
Ireland, who are now intent upon 
bettering the condition of the poor ; 
by their means, dame schools may 
be provided as receptacles for young 
children, to habituate them to clean- 
liness, order, and obedience, before 
they are sent to the preparatory day- 
schools, which I have described. 

Whatever plan may be adopted 
for the education of the lower classes, 
a seminary for masters is indispen- 
sably necessary ; some of the most 
promising pupils from Dr. Belfs and 
Mr. Lancaster's schools, might be 
invited to this country ; a succession 
of persons properly qualified to be 
masters, might afterwards be sup- 
plied by selections from our own 
schools. By proper encouragement, 
I think a school for masters might be 
established at Wilson's Hospital. 

I cannot quit this subject without 
observing, that the poor are now un- 
commonly anxious to procure educa- 
tion for their children ; asa proof of 
this, I may mention, that in a num- 
ber of private letters, which I have 
lately had an opportunity of seeing 
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from young men abroad, in different 
parts of the world, I have found 
most argent intreaties to their pa- 
rents, or their wives, to iieep their 
children to school; this anxious de- 
sire that the children should be in- 
structed, is the best preparation, the 
best omen, for the success of a plan 
of popular education ; and the plan 1 
now propose, would hold out many 
peculiarly alluring circumstances ; 
the keeping of, registers in the 
schools ; the selecting, from the evi- 
dence of these registers, the most de- 
serving pupils, without distinction of 
religion, to be sent to public exami- 
nations in the provincial schools, 
would, in the first' instance, give 
confidence in the impartiality of the 
system, and excite strong emulation : 
the further certainty, that the suc- 
cessful candidates at these examina- 
tions, would be sent to the provin- 
cial schools, where, without expence 
to the parents, their education would 
be continued so as completely to pre- 
pare them, at their entrance into 
life, for employments and situations 
in a rank a step above their own, 
must operate as a powerful motive, 
both on parents and children : a mo- 
tive which would excite the energy 
of the young, and secure the co-oper- 
ation of the old ; the poor would see 
that advancement in many lucrative 
and honourable occupations, is thus 
laid open to industry and merit ; 
they would perceive, that those only 
enjoy rational freedom, who have 
thus power of obtaining, by iht-ir 
own exertions, what, in other coun- 
tries, is reserved exclusively for per- 
sons who are born in the higher 
ranks of life. The riches and dis- 
tinctions that may be acquired in 
many occupations, will thus be con- 
sidered as a fund opened to every in- 
dividual in the state ; and though, 
in human afif'airs, a multitude of un- 
foreseen circumstances retard and ob- 
struct the advancement of indivi- 



duals, yet, where the way is open 
to all, none can justly complain of 
being necessarily kept down below 
their fellow citizens. 

Whilst I write thus of what may 
be done, I do not mean to assert that 
what may be done will be soon ac- 
complished. A generation must pas« 
away, before the advantages of a 
good sj'stem of national education 
can be generally perceived in the 
improved morals and manners of the 
people. 

But your Grace's views, and the 
views of this Board, are not confined 
only to the present generation : if 
a solid foundation is laid by your 
exertions, time will mature what 
shall have been begun, and the bless- 
ings of good education will increase 
the security and happiness of Ire- 
land, b<. -ond the most sanguine 
hopes of that Government which in- 
stituted your Board. 

I cannot conclude this sketch bet- 
ter than with the striking sentiment 
expressed by the late Bishop of El- 
phia, in his sermon before the Incor- 
porated Society : — " Education makes 
all the difference between wild beasts 
and useful animals ; all the distinc- 
tion between the Hottentot and the 
European, between the savage and 
the man." 

I have the honour to be, your 
Grace's most humble servant, 

RlCHARU LoVELL EdGEWOBTH. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

"^nTTE have, with pleasure, given a 
place to the subjoined observa- 
tions on Mr. Edgeworth's letter to 
the Primate, on the subject of na- 
tional education. We have thought 
it best to prefix the letter itself, that 
the remarks upon it may be the bet- 
ter understood. We are hap;jy that 
since we last had the honour of no« 
ticing Mr. Edgeworth, (see Maga- 



